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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 





concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ UNIONS IN SWEDEN’ 


Interest in white-collar workers’ organiza- 
tions has been increasing in step with the uni- 
versal trend toward expansion of white-collar 
workers as against manual workers. According 
to an estimate of the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees (TCO), based on 1960 cen- 
sus figures, 1.05 million of the 3.8 million per- 
sons in the Swedish labor force are salaried 
employees, of whom 642,000,or 61 percent, are 
union members. The Swedish Civil Service, with 
a total of 250,000 employees, is the largest group 
of salaried employees. The proportion of or- 
ganized white-collar workers among the total 
number of white-collar nonexecutives, nonman- 
agers, etc., is perhaps close to 70 percent; sub- 
stantial numbers of salaried employees, e.g., 
executives and managers, do not join unions. 
Twenty-six percent of the unionized white-collar 
workers, predominantly in the lower income 
brackets, belong to affiliates of the LO which 
primarily organize manual workers. The LO’s 
white-collar members include 90,000 persons, 
6 percent of its total strength, working for the 
National Government, 15,000 working for local 
governments, and 55,000 in private employment, 
most of them in retail trade. 

As early as 1906, the Confederation of 
Swedish Employers (SAF) and the Confederation 
of Swedish Trade Unions (LO) recognized and 
interpreted each other’s right of association in 
an overall agreement, called the ‘1906 compro- 
mise.’’ This collective regulation of freedom to 
organize proved so satisfactory that 30 years 
elapsed before the legislature became concerned 
with this matter. Its concern arose because 
employers refused to grant equal recognition to 
the unions of salaried employees which sprang 
up in growing numbers as progressing indus- 
trialization--especially from the first World War 
on--led to a considerable increase in white- 
collar workers. Apprehension that the salary 
earners might attempt to settle the matter by 
forceful methods as the wage earners had done 
prior to the 1906 compromise caused the legis- 
lators ta pass in 1936 the Act Respecting the 


Right of Association and the Right of Collective 
Bargaining. This act prohibits interference with 
the salary earners’ and wage earners’ freedom to 
organize. The 1936 act, as amended in 1940, 
and the Labor Court and Collective Agreements 
Acts of 1928, form the legal basis of present 
labor relations in Sweden. These acts, basically, 
embody rules already applied by management and 
labor at the time of their enactment. 

Most organized salary earners, such as 
foremen, office employees, and engineers, have 
joined together in unions of their own, Thirty- 
six of these unions are affiliated with the TCO. 
Of its 410,000 members, 31 percent work in the 
National Government, 14 percent in local govern- 
ments, and 55 percent in private employment. 
The TCO affiliates, with few exceptions, corre- 
spond to industrial unions; they organize all 
white-collar workers in one sector irrespective 
of position or compensation. 

About 57,000 persons with university train- 
ing, including employees, self-employed, and 
students, belong to the independent Swedish 
Confederation of Professional Associations 
(SACO). Sixty percent of the 42,000 employee 
members are active in the National Government, 
21 percent in local governments, and 19 percent 
in private business. 

The National Association of Employees in 
Government _ Service (SR) has 16,000 members. 
Its principal affiliates are the Swedish Officers’ 
Association (military) and the National Asso- 
ciation of Employees in Communication Services, 
which include largely persons in higher brackets 
working in the telephone, telegraph, and railroad 
fields. 

Sixty-four percent of the 642,000 organized 
salary earners belong to the TCO, 26 percent to 
the LO, 7 percent to the SACO, and 3 percent to 
the SR and independent unions. Relations be- 
tween the LO, established in 1898, and the TCO, 





1 Based on data received from the U.S. Em- 
bassy, Stockholm. 
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established in 1944 through a merger of an or- 
ganization of public employees and one of pri- 
vate employees, are friendly. The LO favored 
the organization of white-collar workers in a 
separate federation as being conducive to a high 
degree of unionization. Jurisdictional disputes 
between LO and TCO affiliates have been rare 
and have occurred in some limited fields only; 
such disputes are settled by a joint LO-TCO 
committee. The SACO was not well received 
either by the LO or the TCO when it was estab- 
lished in 1947. The TCO felt, and still feels, 
that professionals should not isolate themselves 
in a separate federation. Both the TCO and the 
LO have also frowned on SACO’s militancy. In 
1957, the TCO and the SACO worked out a modus 
vivendi, and since then their relations have been 
amicable, but with only a few instances of co- 
operation. 


The TCO as the largest white-collar worker 
organization is usually represented alongside 
the LO (and employer organizations) on the fact- 
finding committees preparing legislation on la- 
bor, social insurance, taxation, education, and 
many other matters. The most important of the 
public boards and committees with LO-TCO 
representation are (1) the Labor Market Board, 
(2) the National Social Insurance Agency, and 
(3) organs in charge of antitrust measures, price 
supervision, other consumer interests, public 
pension funds, international aid, wage statistics, 
studies of European integration, and advice on 
agricultural policy. 


The TCO and the other white-collar federa- 
tions are politically neutral, the political alle- 
giance of the members being divided between 
several parties. 


The TCO’s basic economic policies are 
the same as those of the LO. Emphasis is laid 
by both the TCO and the LO on fostering eco- 
nomic growth by enhanced productivity; the en- 
couragement of competitive industries and with- 
holding of public support from stagnant or de- 
clining enterprises; full employment as a goal 
for national economic policy; peaceful indus- 
trial relations without the need for Government 
interference; and improved social insurance and 
welfare legislation. 

With respect to wage policies, the views 
and tactics of the two federations differ, how- 
ever. The LO seeks to obtain higher contractual 
wage increases for low-paid groups, whereas the 
TCO, though striving likewise for higher-than- 
average increases for low-paid members, gives 
more emphasis to differentiation of salaries ac- 
cording to job content. Moreover, the TCO’s 
failure to join the LO in negotiating master 
agreements with the SAF has been frequently de- 
plored by LO spokesmen. 

The system of centralized bargaining used 
by the LO limits the bargaining of the affiliates 
to negotiations about the implementation of the 
master agreement within their jurisdictions. In 
contrast, the two TCO affiliates which organize 
virtually all TCO members employed by SAF 
members, namely, the Union of Clerical, Techni- 
cal and Administrative Personnel in Industry 
(SIF), largest of the TCO group of unions, and 
the Foremen’s Union, bargain directly and sep- 
arately with the SAF, and the agreement reached 
by the SIF is then used as a pattern by other 
TCO affiliates organizing private employees. 
TCO-affiliated civil service unions, however, 
are traditionally represented by the TCO in ne- 
gotiations with the Civil Service Minister. 
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International 


Trade Union Conferences of OECD Member 
Countries. At a conference of trade unions of 
member countries of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
held in Brussels in the fall of 1961, it was de- 
cided to establish a new committee--the OECD 
Trade Union Committee--in place of the Joint 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, which had 
represented labor with the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the 
predecessor of the OECD. Each of the 17 
national trade union centers affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions (ICFTU), and each of the 5 national trade 
union centers affiliated with the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions (CISC), is 
entitled to nominate one person for membership 
in the newly formed Trade Union Committee. 

Camille Morgues, of the French Confedera- 
tion Generale du Travail-Force Ouvriere (CGT- 
FO), was elected president of the new committee. 
Michael Ross, of the AFL-CIO, and August Cool, 
of the Belgian Confederation des Syndicats 
Chretiens (CSC), were elected vice presidents. 
Walter Schevenels, general secretary of the 
European Regional Organization of the ICFTU, 
was elected general secretary, and Jan Kulakow- 
ski, secretary of the European Regional Organi- 
zation of the CISC, was elected assistant gen- 
eral secretary. With the exception of Michael 
Ross, all persons elected held the same posi- 
tions in the former Joint Trade Union Advisory 
Committee. 

The conference was attended by 19 trade 
union representatives from 13 of the 20 member 
nations, namely, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Fourteen of the 
trade union representatives belonged to ICFTU 
organizations and 5 to CISC organizations. Cana- 
da, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, 
and Turkey were not represented. (In the last 


four countries, neither ICFTU nor CISC-affiliated 
central trade union organizations exist, and Ice- 
land did not send a representative.) 

At a second meeting in January of this 
year, it was unanimously resolved that in con- 
trast to the status of the unions in the former 
OEEC, the free trade union movement of Europe 
and North America should have official consult- 
ative rather than merely advisory status within 
the OECD. 

A steering committee was also formed, 
and the following officers were elected to it: 
the president of the new committee, the two 
vice presidents, the general secretary, and the 
assistant general secretary; L. Rosenberg, as a 
representative of the German Trade Union Fed- 
eration (DGB), and W. Weber, as a representative 
of the British Trades Union Congress (TUC), 
--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Netherlands 


Wage Policy Amended to Permit Raises. 
The Netherlands has a central wage-price con- 
trol system under which (1) prices of important 
consumer goods will not be raised without prior 
Government approval, according to an agreement 
between the Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
various employers’ organizations, and (2) the 
overall development of wages is to be kept in 
line with public economic policy, by cooperation 
of the Board of Government Mediators, the Minis- 
try of Social Affairs, and the tripartite Social 
and Economic Council. Normally, contemplated 
wage increases are first discussed in the Labor 
Foundation, the official labor-management con- 
sultative body composed of representatives of 
the leading central federations of employers and 
employees. Subsequently, the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council submits a report to the Govern- 
ment, which finally decides whether to put into 
effect a mandatory or permissive wage increase, 
or none at all. A permissive wage increase is 
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implemented through collective bargaining, sub- 
sequent examination of the resulting agreements 
by the Labor Foundation, and, finally, submis- 
sion to the Board of Government Mediators for 
approval. 

The wage and price policy for 1962, agreed 
upon by the Government and the Labor Founda- 
tion late in 1961, continued the attempt to avoid 
price increases by tying wage raises to produc- 
tivity gains in both individual industries nego- 
tiating collective agreements and the economy 
as a whole. The formula for wage increases ne- 
gotiated under this policy, devised by the Labor 
Foundation at the request of the Government, 
established a wage ceiling based on productivity 
figures for the calendar year. It was found, how- 
ever, that in the case of contracts not running 
for a calendar year, application of this formula 
resulted in a more restrictive ceiling than had 
been originally envisaged by some of the parties 
which agreed to it. After the Labor Foundation 
submitted this problem to the Government, the 
latter authorized the Board of Government Media- 
tors in March of this year to approve agreements 
providing for two wage increases during their 
period of validity. Agreements valid for less 
than 18 months may provide for a second wage 
raise at the end of 1 contract year; those valid 
for 18 months or more may provide for a second 


wage raise after the first half of their period of 
validity.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Spain 


Equal Rights of Women Workers Decreed. 
A decree was promulgated February 13, 1962, on 
regulating the application of the law of July 22, 
1961, pertaining to the rights of women workers. 
The decree guarantees the legal equality of 
women and men in labor matters by (1) introduc- 
ing the principle o° ‘equal pay for equal work’’ 
for female and male employees and by raising 
the wage level of the female worker, who at pres- 
ent is generally paid 10 to 20 percent less than 
her male counterpart; (2) abolishing regulations 
which, in some industries, obligate women to 
discontinue working when they marry; (3) permit- 
ting female employees to become bargaining rep- 
resentatives; and (4) encouraging equal treat- 
ment in general for female and male workers. 
The concepts embodied in the decree represent 
a radical breach with Spanish tradition, which 
has prevented women from representing and 
supervising male workers and from otherwise 
playing an equal role with males in the field of 
labor.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 
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Cyprus 


Information Bulletin Issued to Workers. The 
Ministry of Labor and Social Insurance circulated 
on February 23 the first issue of a bimonthly 
bulletin to brief the workers on labor and other 
issues. The bulletin is published in Greek, 
Turkish, and English and will be distributed free 
to workers and workers’ organizations. The bul- 
letin carries in its first issue a review of the 
operation of the social insurance system in 
Cyprus, information on emigration, and articles 
on the institution of joint negotiations to avert 
labor disputes.--Cyprus radio. 


Greece 


Tobacco Workers Affected by Mechanization. 
The tobacco industry is the largest export indus- 
try in Greece and one of the most important in- 
dustries in Northern Greece. More than 130,000 
farm families and 20,000 nonfarm workers depend 
on it; this includes merchants, employees of 
secondary industries, and those engaged in 
trades which service the tobacco industry or its 
labor force. Cavalla (in Macedonia) and Salonica 
are major centers of the industry. 

The year 1961 was a successful year for 
the farmers because they had a good harvest 
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which brought good prices. For the nonfarm to- 
bacco workers, however, 1961 was a poor year. 
The unemployment problem continued to grow, 
as a result of the extension of mechanization in 
processing tobacco. Many employers began 
mechanizing their operations in 1960 and by 1961 
almost all of the merchandizing operations were 
mechanized. 

The total number of workers employed in 
the industry as a whole has fallen from 35,000 
to 20,000. The decline has been slightly less in 
Salonica than in Northern Greece, but even there 
the number of days worked has declined, espe- 
cially in the case of women workers who worked 
75 days in 1961 as compared to 124 days in 1959. 
In Cavalla, women worked 75 days in 1961 com- 
pared to 114 days in 1959. 

The average daily earings have not 
changed drastically. Daily wages for women 
were 41 to 42 drachmas (US$1.35 to US$1.38) 
and men’s wages were 65.6 drachmas (US$2.16) 


in Salonica and 60 drachmas (US$1.98) in Cavalla. 


As a result of the smaller work force, 
wages in the two cities declined from a total of 
145.7 million drachmas (US$4.8 million) in 1959 
to 78.5 million drachmas (US$2.59 million) in 
1961. A similar decline was recorded in the less 
important tobacco towns. 








Number of Gross earnings 
Year worker s (in million drachmas ) 
Salonica 
1959... ccccoon 14, 436 91.3 
1960 10, 566 ; 
BGR sisi. 8,919 52.2 
Caval la 
1959 .ccccseesen 10, 796 54.4 
1960... ces... 9,170 44.8 
1961... os. 6, 320 26.3 


Note: 1 drachma=US$0.033. 
--U.S. Consulate, Thessaloniki. 


Greek Workers Gain Free Movement Within 
EEC Labor Market. Greek workers may now seek 
paid employment within European Economic Com- 
munity countries. 

This is stiputated in the agreement for 
Association between Greece and the EEC, which 


was sig ed in Athens on July 9, 1961. The 
agreement has not yet been ratified. 


Article 44 of this agreement invokes arti- 
cles 48 and 49 of the Treaty of Rome which en- 
sures the free movement of workers. Article 44 
further provides for the extension of free move- 
ment between Greek workers and member states 
of the Community. 

In accordance with article 48 of the Treaty 
of Rome, freedom of movement for persons, capi- 
tal, and services is ensured within EEC coun- 
tries. Priority in the labor field is given, how- 
ever. to workers of the EEC country in which a 
vacancy occurs; after 3 weeks, the vacancy is 
open to workers from the other member countries. 
After 1 year of regular employment, workers from 
other Community countries are entitled to have 
their authorization renewed for the same occu- 
pation; after 3 years, they can also move to other 
work for which they are qualified. After 4 years, 
the worker is entitled to exactly the same treat- 
ment as workers of the country in which he is 
employed. Provisions are also made for members 
of the worker’s family with regard to access to 
employment and education. 

In addition, an EEC Convention on Social 
Security for Migrant Workers--covering about 1 
million persons--has been in force since Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. It enables workers to retain bene- 
fit rights when they move to another Community 
country. 

The details of the arrangements between 
Greece and the EEC are to be decided by a Coun- 
cil of Association; until the agreement is rati- 
fied and the Council established, an interim 
committee functions. 

Articles of the agreement require that the 
Council, in framing the conditions of free move- 
ment, take into consideration the employment 
situation in Greece, establish ules for the 
exchange of young workers and for professional 
training for workers; and set up, finance, and 
implement technical assistance programs to 
benefit Greek workers. The progressive and con- 
trolled migration of Greek workers to Community 
countries, and of Community workers to Greece, 
must be ensured in accordance with the provi- 
sions of articles 52, 56, and 58 of the Treaty of 
Rome.--European Economic Communities. 
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Lebanon 


Dispute Settled at American University of 
Beirut. The 3-month-old dispute between the 
American University of Beirut (AUB) and the 
AUB Employees’ and Workers’ Union over worker 
wages and benefits ended on February 7 when 
the University administration and union officials 
reached an agreement providing that: 

e@ A uniform wage scale and job classifi- 
cation will be completed and implemented by 
June 1962; 

@ All employees and workers will have 11 
paid holidays a year; 

@ Restaurant workers will have 14 days 
instead of 1 day off a week; 


e All AUB employees and workers will 
have first preference at the AUB hospital out- 
patient clinic; 

@ Free drugs will be issued to employees 
and workers earning 250 Lebanese pounds 
(US$78.25) or less per month, and only 50 per- 
cent of the regular price will be charged in the 
case of all others; and 

e@ The University contribution to the union 
loan fund will be increased from 5,000 to 15,000 
Lebanese pounds (US$1,565 to US$4, 65). 

In return, the union agreed to drop its de- 
mands for payment of a 13th-month bonus each 
year and for an increase in the family allowance. 
---U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 
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International 


International Trade Union College Estab- 
lished at Kampala. A trade union college was 
established at Kampala in April 1961. It is an 
international college financed and operated by 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU). Its purpose is threefold: (1) 
To train African trade union members to organize 
and administer their own unions, in both the 
public and private employment sectors; (2) to 
train seiected African trade unionists to direct 
training programs; and (3) to serve as a stimulus 
for and source of aid to labor colleges which 
may be established at 2 national level by organ- 
ized African labor movements. 

As early as 1951, Africans interested in 
organized labor developments in their countries 
voiced their need for specialized training facil- 
ities for leadership. The first request for as- 
sistance was made by representatives from 29 
African countries at an ICFTU conference at 
Douala, French Cameroun, in that year. This 
led to courses being held at various locations 
(Accra, Ghana, and Nairobi, Kenya) and to labor 
leadership training courses in Brussels in 1956 
and 1957 for French and English-speaking 
Africans. 





The ICFTU held an African Regional con- 
ference in Accra in January 1957, and an East, 
Central, and Southern African Area Conference 
in July of that year; at both conferences, the 
question of a permanent trade union college was 
discussed and funds were made available from 
the ICFTU International Solidarity Fund for the 
establishment of the college at Kampala. 

The first course was attended by 32 su- 
dents from 12 African countries and was taught 
by a staff of four international trade union spe- 
cialists: Sven Fockstedt, a member of the Edu- 
cational Division of the Swedish white-collar 
federation, the Central Organization of Salaried 
Employees (TCO); George McCray, an American 
labor official; Joseph Odero-Jowi, a Kenyan 
economist; and A. E. Lewis, of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Centre is now fully staffed with 40 
teachers, among whom are Donald Taylor of the 
Canadian Steelworkers’ Union, and Robert Plant 
of the National Union of Journalists of the 
United Kingdom. Joseph Odero-Jowi has been 
appointed Director of the Centre. 

The curriculum is divided into five general 
areas of study: (1) Trade union organization and 
administration; (2) industrial relations, with 
special emphasis on collective bargaining; (3) 
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labor legislation, including the implementation 
of the International Labor Organization (ILO) 
Code; (4) social and economic problems. of, the 
African countries in relation to trade unionism; 
and (5) techniques of communication. 

Two courses are held a year, each of:4 to 
5 months’ duration. At present, classes are 
given in English, although it is hoped to include 
regional. extension courses in other languages, 
when African teachers have been prepared for 
this work. 

The language factor presents the only re- 
striction on eligibility for participation in the 
courses. Any interested person may attend, 
whether or not he belongs to a trade union af- 
filiated with the ICFTU; however, the final 
selection of students, made by the ICFTU, has 
shown that preference is given to persons with 
practical trade union experience. Almost all of 
the students admitted to the first four courses 
held trade union office, and a good percentage 
were genetal secretaries of unions.--ICFTU 
publications. 


Angola and Mozambique 


Labor, Provident, and Social Action Insti- 
tutes Created. By Ministerial Decree No. 44111, 
published December 30, 1961, the Portugese 
Government abolished the offices of native af- 
fairs in the Provinces of Angola and Mozambique 
and replaced them with a Labor, Provident, and 
Social Action Institute in each province. The 
institutes are authorized to study, formulate, 
and fix standards relating to labor and social 
organization and, more specifically, to promote 
the study and revision of legislation concerning 
matters within their jurisdiction. 

Each of the two institutes is to be organ- 
ized into a department of labor, a department of 
social security, and a department to inspect and 
enforce matters under the institute’s jurisdic- 
tion. Each department is to have a president, a 
secretariat, delegations in each district, and 
subdelegations. All corporative organizations 
in the provinces dealing with labor, such as syn- 
dicates and guilds, are to be subordinate to the 
institutes for purposes of orientation and in- 
spection.--U.S. Consutate, Luanda. 


Chad 


Collective Bargaining Agreement Signed. 
Negotiations which have been in progress since 
August 30, 1961, have resulted in a new agree- 
ment between representatives of the, constructiga} 
industry and the four major trade union organi- 
zations. The agreement, which was signed on 
February 5, 1962, replaces one dated October 
26, 1955, and includes the general principles 
governing working conditions in the construction 
industry. Discussions were continued on pro- 
posed supplemental agreements, which will con- 
tain wage scales for different types of work. 
--U.S. Embassy, Fort Lamy. 


Congo (Lecpoldville) 


Survey of Employment and Unemployment 
Published. In December 1961, the Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales (IRES) of 
the Lovanium University at Leopoldville pub- 
lished its fifth survey of employment and unem- 
ployment in that city, giving the situation as of 
December 15, 1961. The table on the following 
page contains a summary of the report, indicating 
that of a total active population of 127,000, over 
54 percent were unemployed, an increase of 9 
percent since December 15, 1960. Most of this 
increase falls in the category of ‘‘unemployed 
youth,’’ i.e., June 1961 graduates for whom no 
jobs were available.-- U.S. Embassy, Leopoldville. 


Dahomey 


Number of Salaried Workers Reported for 
1960. The Ministry of Labor has made a survey 
of the number of salaried employees in the coun- 
try. At the end of 1960, the total for this cate- 
gory was 17,723, which comprises only 0.9 
percent of. the estimated total population of 
2 million. Of this total, over 10,000, or about 
56 percent, are employed by the Government and 
in establishments operated or subsidized by the 
Government, such as the largest oil mills and 
the Organisation Commune Dahomey-Niger. (For 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CONGO, BY CATEGORY, 1959, 1960, AND 1961 


























Sector December 31, | December 15, | December 15, 
1959 1960 1961 
Total active population 20.0.0... 0... ceeeeeeees 123, 000 123, 900 127, 000 
NE ai 0i abil Ro ssh hid Miko eid. 87, 000 62,700 58, 200 
PEE TR ECR Tea rece 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
Commerce and industry: 
Firms with 100 employees or mote.................- 39, 000 32, 200 31, 200 
Firms with under 100 employees........................ 13, 000 5, 500 4, 000 
DOGIRORURE RUC G RIB aii cosi cs ov csc csacis goatee Sesece evvenscesvoend 8,000 4, 000 4,000 
Independent African businessmen ....... ................ 15, 000 9, 000 7,000 
RI Ailes Litats shack c 05 ceasecck sacs ss cosonersbadinacies 36, 000 60, 300 68, 800 
MINIT cihy Kiba csecsecprccses covsccsnse sicsee snts'ee 14,000 16, 000 20, 000 
Structural unemployment 000.00... 0... cecec ce cece eseeee ee ones 22, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Commerce and industry: 
Firms with 100 employees or mote .................... -- 6, 800 7,800 
Firms with under 100 employees...................... -- 7,500 9, 000 
sins cccersoved ehagubacante oe snap eutgseriars gs -- 4,000 4, 000 
Independent African businessmen. ........................ -- 6, 000 8, 000 





a breakdown of these data, see table above.) 
Therefore, in 1960, 44 percefft (only about 0.5 
percent of the population) were privately em- 
ployed salaried workers. 

It is estimated that the total number of 
salaried employees in the country in 1961 was 
about the same as in 1960. Within the total 
figure, the number of Government employees in- 
creased as the Government expanded its activ- 
ities. At the same time, the number of employees 
in the private sector declined, as most of the 
large import-export companies reduced their 
staffs, and several foreign companies ceased 
local operation.--U.S. Embassy, Cotonou. 


Nigeria 


Austerity Measures Taken. On January 23, 
the Premier of Wester Nigeria announced a 
number of economy measures taken by his Govern- 
ment to increase the funds available for the coun- 
try’s economic development. One of the prin- 
cipal measures was a 10-percent cut in the 
salaries of Ministers and other legislators, and 
‘the abolition of subsidized housing, car loans, 
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and transport allowances for those officials and 
civil servants. The Government is also te- 
organizing its tax collection machinery. 

According to the Government’s estimates, 
the-measures-taken will net it about £1.5 million 
(US$4.2 million), £600,000 from the reductions 
in sataries and allowances and £900,000 from 
more efficient tax collection.--U.S. Embassy, 
Lagos. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


African Advancement Plan Announced. In 
February, the City Council of Bulawayo in south- 
west Southern Rhodesia, announced a aew plan 
for the advancement of Africans employed by 
that municipality. Africans with the necessary 
qualifications will be given an opportunity to 
work in the health, welfare, and administrative 
departments of the Council at salaries equal to 
those paid to Europeans with similar qualifica- 
tions. The new plan includes the promotion of 
seven Africans into these departments at sala- 
ties paid to Europeans. 
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Reportedly, the Council ‘plans to initiate a 
6-month course for training Africans on the staff 
in administrative work. Upon completion of the 
course and subject to meeting certain require- 
ments, theetrainees will be transferred to ad- 
ministrative positions.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Salisbury. 


Tunisia 


Manpower Bureau Established. A Man- 
power Bureat was established in the Secretariat 


of State for Public Health and Social Affairs in 
late 1961. It is headed by the Secretary’s chief 
assistant and consists of four main divisions: 
The Employment Service, the Apprenticeship and 
Training Service, the Trades Training Centers, 
and the Program Development and Youth Coun- 
selling Service. An Office for Labor Statistics 
and an Office for Manpower Selection Techniques 
function as supporting activities for the four 
main divisions. All key personnel in the new 
Bureau were trained through the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) program for Tu- 
nisia.--U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 
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Australia 


Economic Incentive Program Announced by 
Prime Minister. Prime Minister Robert Gordon 
Menzies announced February 6 the Government’s 
program for economic restimulation, involving, 
among other things, (1) direct grants amounting 
to A£10 million (US$22.4 million) to the states 
to reduce unemployment, (2) additional money 
for housing, (3) a 5-percent income tax refund 
retroactive for all of fiscal 1962, (4) increased 
payments to the families of unemployed workers, 
(5) a reduced sales tax on motor vehicles and 
accessories, (6) a 20-percent investment allow- 
ance for industry, and (7) special measures for 
quantitative tariff restrictions to protect Aus- 
tralian industry. The Prime Minister stated that 
the cost to the Government of the new measures 
would be A£55 to A£60 million (US$123.2 million 
to US$134.4 million). 

At a special session of the Commonwealth 
Government’s Loan Council in Canberra on Feb- 
tuary 15 and 16, it was agreed that Queensland 
and Tasmania, because of their comparatively 
high levels of unemployment, should receive 
special payments of A£2.5 million (US$5.6 mil- 
lion) and A£500,000 (US$1.1 million), respec- 
tively, from the fund available for grants, and 
that the Commonwealth allocation for housing 


should be raised by A£2.5 million (US$5.6 mil- 
lion) to a total of A£7.5 million (US$16.8 mil- 
lion). 

Reaction to the program is reported to be 
favorable, but elements of the program, chiefly 
those relating to restrictions on foreign trade, 
have come under criticism by representatives of 
trade and agriculture.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Trade Union Program for 1962 Announced. 
The Communist-influenced Australian Council 
of Trade Unions (ACTU), an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
with a claimed membership of 1.2 million, an- 
nounced early in 1962 that its program for the 
year will concentrate on securing wage increases, 
additional annual leave, and a shorter workweek. 
In addition, the council will urge the Government 
to take corrective measures to alleviate the un- 
employment situation, believed by the ACTU to 
be caused, directly or indirectly, by credit re- 
strictions, suspension of import controls, and 
technological changes. 

The interstate executive, which is the 
governing body of the ACTU adopted three reso- 
lutions, as follows: 

e A resolution condemning the practice of 
rationing work, on the ground that this tends to 
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place the burden of economic difficulties on the 
workers, and that under this system employers 
can retain experienced workers at a lower living 
standard, | while the Federal Government is re- 
lieved of having to pay unemployment benefits. 
The resolution urged the trade union movement 
to intensify its campaign for wage increases, in 
view of the contention that there has been a fall 
in living standards under the work rationing 
system. 

@ A resolution calling for the submission 
of an application to the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Board for an additional 
week of annual leave for all Federal award work- 
ers. The ruling which is now in effect calls for 
2 weeks’ annual leave. 

e A resolution calling for a reduction of 
the standard workweek from 40 to 35 hours. The 
interstate execative considered this resolution 
to be of great industrial and social importance. 
‘The only employees who now work less than the 
standard 40-hour wéek are coal miners in nation- 
alized collieries, who work 35 hours a week; em- 
ployees in private collieries, who work 37% 
hours a week; and Government employees, who 
work a 37-hour week. The interstate executive 
suggested that members of the ACTU, in order 
to implement this resolution, should seek the co- 
operation of the Australian Council of Salaried 
Professional Associations (ACSPA). The 
ACSPA is a central organization of technical, 
professional, and administrative employees 
claiming direct affiliation or collaboration of or- 
ganizations representing a membership of 100,000. 
This organization has on other occasions joined 
in with the ACTU to push for basic wage and 


margins increases in the hopes that its mem- 
bers would share in the benefits.-U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 


Japan 


Automobile Workers Form New Federation. 
On January 28, the Toyota Automobile Indus- 
tries Union, which claims 13,000 members, the 
Isuzu Automobile Industry Workers’ Union, which 
claims 8,000 members, and the Hino Automobile 
Industry Workers’ Union, which claims 5,500 
members, joined forces to form a new national 
group, the Federation of Automobile Workers’ 
Unions (Zenkoku J idosha). 

The automobile workers of Japan have 
been without a national federation since 1954, 
when the national federation, Zen Jidosha, was 
dissolved after leading an unsuccessful strike 
at the plants of the Nissan Automobile Indus- 
tries Company. Since that time, the automobile 
workers have made several efforts to form a 
national union. 

Officers of the new organization are: 
President...... :....0.....0064. Kazuo Ito (Toyota) 
Vice presidents........... Kazuo Kato (Toyota) 

Masanobu Watanabe (Isuzu ) 
Tetsuo Nakayama (Hino) 
Secretary general..Masashi Ikemoto (Isuzu) 


Although the action policy of the new un- 
ion will be set forth at its first annual conven- 
tion ‘to be held this summer, the prospectus of 
the new group emphasizes economic demands 
rather than action on political issues.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Tokyo. 
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Argentina 


Wages of Agricultural Workers. The laws 
governing employment of rural workers in Argen- 
tina distinguish between permanent and tempo- 
tary workers, and different regulations apply to 





the two categories. Permanent rural workers are 
defined as those who regularly perform daily 
tasks in crop raising or livestock enterprise, and 
temporary rural workers as those engaged in 
harvesting crops or performing similar tasks of a 
temporary nature. 
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The Farm Workers’ Statute of 1944 (Esta- 
tuto del Peon) regulates the conditions of em- 
ployment of permanent rural workers. It sets up 
a nationwide: system for determining minimum 
wages by zones, and requires the provision of 
housing, food, land for family use, paid vaca- 
tions, accident insurance, medical assistance, 
sick pay, and indemnity for arbitrary discharge. 
Pensions for these workers are provided for 
under general laws relating to retirement and 


disability. 


A law of 1948 establishes an agency 
charged with fixing, according to season, task 
ot crop, and zone, the conditions of work and 
remuneration of rural workers who are engaged 
on a temporary basis for harvesting, threshing, 
transporting, or stofing grains, oilseeds, and 
other food or industrial crops, or for general farm 
work by the day or the task. (Sugar workers are 
covered under special legislation.) If permanent 
workers or proprietors and their families work on 
the same jobs with temporary workers, they are 
subject to the same conditions a the latter. 


Temporary workers have a right to paid va- 
cations, indemnity for work-connected accidents, 
and medical assistance, and, like the permanent 
workers, come under the generally applicable 
laws relating to retirement and disability pen- 
sions. 


Every rural zone has a commission of em- 
ployers and workers presided over by an official 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 
This commission establishes the conditions of 
work in the zone for each stage and type of rural 
activity. It makes proposals respecting the level 
of wages, which are submitted for the approval 
of the National Commission of Rural Labor, com- 
posed of arepresentative of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Social Security, two representatives of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and one worker and 
one employer representative. The National Com- 
mission exercises final authority in decisions 
respecting wages and conditions of werk. 


Average monthly wage rates for categories 
of permanent rural workers, by province, are in- 
dicated below for 1960. These rates include the 
value of food and lodging. 


Average monthly wage, 1960 














(In pesos) 
Unskilled 
Province Foremen _ workers Minors 
All provinces....... 2, 436 2, 213 2, 020 


Catamarca, Jujuy, 
La Rioja, Salta 2,030 1,850 1,620 
Chaco, Formosa. 2,079 1,898 1,704 


Cordoba .. .............. 2, 500 2,274 2,094 
Corrientes ............. 2,113 1, 933 1,784 
Entre Rios ............ 2,176 1,996 1,791 
Misiones. ................. 2,280 2, 100 1, 860 
San Luis............... 2,071 1,891 1,691 
Santa Fe.............. 2, 209 2,017 1, 837 
Santiago del 

Estero............... 2,049 1, 869 1,652 


1 1 Argentine peso=US$0.012. 


Source: Argentina, Ministerio de Trabajo y 
Seguridad Social, Sueldos y Jornales del Trabajador 
Agro Pecuario. Buenos Aires: 1961. 


The three principal activities for which 
temporary rural labor is used are harvesting 
grain and oilseed crops, harvesting cane sugar, 
and sheepshearing. The overall daily wages paid 


Average daily wage 
(in pesos!) 
Grain crops Oil seed crops 
(wheat, oats, (flax, birdseed, 
barley, and rye grass, and 


Occupation rye) millet) 


Operator of motor 

driven equip- 

MENE...... 2.0000 650. 56 430. 38 
Assistant to oper- 

ator of motor 

driven equip- 

MENE..........0 eee 586. 88 400.68 
Tractor operator.. 650. 56 430. 38 


Operator of animal 
driven equip- 








MENE...... cece eee 640. 00 430. 38 
Bag sewet............ 640. 00 405.54 
Assistant bag 

SEWET.. 0.0... .ceeee 623.04 405. 54 


1} Argentine peso=US$0. 012. 
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for the most important tasks in harvesting grain 
and oilseed crops are shown in the preceding 
tabulation. Generally workers also receive food 
or lodging or both. 

Daily wages are established also for group 
workers; for a three-man group engaged to lift 
and stack bags in the field the daily wages aver- 


aged 741.66 pesos for lifters, 473.40 pesos for’ 


bag gatherers and stackers, and 286.00 pesos for 
workers who stand bags upright and turn them 
over to air their contents. These figures include 
the value of meals. 

In the sugarcane industry, workers are paid 
by the ton. In 1960, cutters, peelers, and load- 
ers received 120.9377 pesos per ton and workers 
that tip up the cane carts received 108.8445 
pesos per ton. 








Average daily wages 
of sheep shearers 
(in pesos!) 
Ram All other 
Breed of sheep shearers sheep shearers 
Australian Merino.... 687.80 372. 42 
Argentine Metino...... 694. 17 364. 08 
Corriedale and 
Romney Marsh...... 405. 07 326. 50 
Lincoln and Cruza 
Liviana................ 377.93 324. 50 


hs Argentine peso=US$0.012. 
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Wages in sheepshearing are determined by 
the breed of sheep and are higher in all breeds 
for shearing rams. In 1960, the average daily 
wages in this activity were as shown above.-- 4r- 
gentine official publications. 


Colombia 


Trade Union Training Institute in Opera- 
tion. The Trade Union Training Institute (In- 
stituto de Capacitacion Sindical), which was set 
up by the Confederation of Colombian Workers 
(CTC) in May 1961, held 3-month full-time sem- 
inars on union education, organization, and 
administration in Bogota and Barranquilla, in the 
first year of its existence. Prior to the start of 
these seminars, a tepresentative of the Inter- 
national Union of Food, Drink and Tabacco 
Worker’s Associations (IUFTD), an International 
Trade Secretariat (ITS), instructed a team of 
five CTC technicians in teaching methods. The 
graduates of the seminars are to teach in future 
courses offered by the Institute. 

The 1962 program of the Institute is oper- 
ated jointly by the two ICFTU-affiliated Colom- 
bian central trade union organizations--the CTC 
and the National Union of Colombian Workers 
(UTC). The IUFTD is still furnishing technical 
guidance. The classes are taught by CTC and 
UTC teachers and include both CTC and UTC 
members. --L abor officials. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
































GREECE: AVERAGE WAGES OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE ATHENS AREA, BY INDUSTRY, JUNE 1961 











(In drachmas') 
Industry Men Women Appren- Average 
ae tices 
IIa ea OPE aye LEAD Er oe IBN CE 70 42 28 63.71 
i 5 5, 5 alnckiaes 4p sncenserod waters iaaconndde 67 46 -- 64. 74 
etd ea es ed 76 42 35 49.66 
yi a I eR Se Ra PREETI POAT Meri Ne le 69 48 36 54. 00 
NEE RE TO Ee MOE ST De IL, 77 47 32 67. 34 
A iis i stilcna elk: acxcanecale chihavicabanhmataaesina ieee 68 45 39 64. 41 
SELLA LORIE TREE AIR EOS 75 48 24 66. 88 
a chon dina. 0k dar vhs sat pe aeocn ais ops mbaicbonilanci ad 72 42 24 58. 35 
a. cieciitis setnwieeid seinen blades aliomenaeal 81 52 29 70.45 
Sc a ae 74 49 21 65. 86 
EEE awe Oral WIM Re ee E Cire ss 77 45 32 60. 13 
ES ee ane SRR eae CATR M EOS eras RAMEE 68 45 27 59.15 
a a 79 -- -- 78.72 
SN i an: as sadeniibhacoenpminag sa Sineienel 95 45 29 83. 86 
NN 2 isco dnc 245s weseenaccunnsimnesitn ilaceeasdconsiee’ 80 44 29 70.63 
SRN Se ne a OP Rn AN RRR 73 -- 23 67.06 
Bbeeteie MOchimes.... ...... 2.600. .ccecsccsece snes sc scnsesee sees 78 45 23 69.91 
Construction of transport facilities .................... 74 -- 26 65.80 
ie oan se decacnie nhc exe ksthueticeeen 78 -- -- 77.88 

















1 1 drachma=US$0.033. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 


labor in three series. 


Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 
Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 
and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


A monograph entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report No. 189) 
and one entitled Labor Lau and /ractice in Venezuela (BLS Report No. 212) was issued 
in 1961. They are obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from the Regional Offices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Suite 540, 1371 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 9, Ga.; 
18 Oliver St., Boston 10,Mass.; 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Room 1000, 341 
Ninth Ave., New York 1, N.Y.; and Room 802, 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Checks or money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of 


Documents. 
Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report No. 
191, Labor in Chile (BLS Report No. 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report No. 222), 
Labor in India (BLS Report No. 138), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report No. 182), 
as well as a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor 
Legislatiuon (BLS Report No. 210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





